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Music contained in the previous Numbers of 
the " Musical Times." 
No. 1 — In these delightful pleasant groves - - Purcell 
2 — Hear my prayer, O Lord - Winter 

3 — Soon as I careless stray'd ... Festa 

Hail! all hail! thou merry month of May - Weber 
4 — Thoaart gone to the grave - Beethoven 

Hear what God the Lord - - - - V. Novello 

5 — Hail ! smiling morn - SporForth 

6 — Let all men praise the Lord ... - Mendelssohn 

Forgive, blest shade .... Dr. Calcott 

7 — Four rounds, for three voices 

8 — Call to remembrance - Farrant 

9 — Pleasures of Innocence .... From the German 

Amidst the myrtles .... - Battishill 

10 — Teach me, O Lord ..... Rogers 

II — Here in cool grot .... Lord Mornington 

12 — My God, look upon me - John Reynolds 

13 — Oh, Nanny, wilt thou gang with met Carter & Harrison 

..]- When winds breathe soft .... Webbe 

16— Soldiers, brave and gallant be ... Gastoldi 

17 — All people that on earth .... Tallia 

18 — Sweet honey-sucking bees (1st Fart) - - Wilbye 

19 — Vital Spark - harmonized by Novello 

20\ Sweet honey-sucking bees (2nd part) - - Wilbye 

21/ Now pray we for our Country ... Eliza Flower 

22 — Now the bright morning star ... Greville 

23 — Thine, O Lord, is the greatness ... Kent 
24 — Just like Love .... Davy & Novello 

25 — In Judah God is known .... Mendelssohn 

26 — Maidens fair of Padua's City - Gastoldi 

27 — And he shall purify ..... Handel 

28— To Woden's Hall Purcell 

29— Lord for thy tender mercies' sake ... Farrant 

30 — Rule Britannia ..... Novello 

31 — God save the Queen .... Novello 

|j | Hear my prayer, O God .... Kent 

34— Flora gave me fairest flowers ... - Wilbye 
35 — Grant Lord ..... Mozart 

36 — See the conquering hero ! .... Handel 

„\ Alia Trinita Beata ..... 

"i Vocal Rudiments J. D. Collet 

38 — Sweet peace descending .... Mozart 

39— The Easter Hymn V. Novello. 

40 — Come if you dare ------ Purcell 

All communications of the progress of Singing Class 
Teaching, addressed to the Editor of the Musical 
Times, 69, Dean Street, Soho, or 24, Poultry, will be 
interesting. 

Subscribers receiving coloured envelopes will remember 
that their subscriptions are again due. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

"A Tenor" cannot be answered this month for want of 
space. 

A Subscriber is informed that there is no cover provided 
expressly for the Volumes of the " Musical Times." 



The following interesting account of the LIFE OF 
PALESTRINA we have extracted from the Musical 
Columns of the " Atlas." The article was suggested 
by the recent publication of a valuable selection of the 
Masses, Motetts, 8fc, of the illustrious Palestrina, 
arranged and edited by Mr. J. M. Capes, of Bath. 

The sight of this valuable work, containing the 
celebrated Mass distinguished by the name of 
Pope Marcellus, with three other entire masses 
and a variety of model church music, printed for 
the first time in England, naturally renders us 
inquisitive into the musical history of the six- 
teenth century, and the fortunes of the great 
founder of the Eoman school — the exemplar 
of ecclesiastical art and " Prince of music," 
Palestrina. The imagination invests this great 
and laborious artist with all the accompaniments 
of favourable fortune ; we naturally think of him 
who first filled the splendid sacred edifices of 
Rome with the true voice and utterance of re- 
ligion in the majesty or pathos of his strains, as 
the companion of princes and cardinals — as living 
still in the galleries of the great, in the colours of 
Titian, or Sebastian del Piombo, or of Raphael 
(had not death snatched him away a few years 
too soon) — as honored, rich, esteemed, and ap- 
preciated at his real worth. Such is the credulity 
of the imagination, in pompous and sounding 
titles; but the dream quickly fades on examining 
the personal history of Palestrina, which is that 
of a humble and pious man, a great reformer who 
prosecuted his art in his own country amidst a 
general prejudice in favour of foreigners, and who, 
at the close of a long life full of trouble, domestic 
and otherwise, gave God thanks for just being 
able to subsist and get his works into print. It 
appears to us that the great and affecting points 
of the character of Palestrina have not been 
sufficiently laboured by his biographers. The 
contrast between his mode of life and his per- 
formances, the patient confidence in his dis- 
coveries, his abiding love to music notwithstand- 
ing all the adversity it brought with it, and his 
full fruition of the heavenly art for its own 
sufficient sake : these are the true illustrations 
of the composer, and of the impassioned in- 
fluence of music. The late Abbate Baini, after 
endeavouring for thirty years to obtain parti- 
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culars of the family of Palestrina, collected only 
some contradictory traditions of no value or 
authenticity. 

The birth of Giovanni Pierluigi (Palestrina), 
as calculated from the dedication of one of his 
posthumous works by his surviving son, took 
place in 1524, in the Campagna of Rome. The 
poverty and obscurity of his parents are beyond 
a doubt. At sixteen he entered as a pupil the 
school of harmony just established at Rome by 
the famous Goudimel, where he had for his 
fellow students some young men who afterwards 
obtained celebrity in the art — Animuccia, di- 
rector of singing in the papal chapel; Nanini, 
who established a school of counterpoint; Merlo, 
surnamed Delia Viola, &c. The results of this 
school, indeed, have, through Palestrina, been 
glorious for all connected with it. 

For two centuries the functions of the eccle- 
siastical composer, and even those of the cho- 
rister, had been entirely engrossed by the Bel- 
gians, the French, and the Spanish ; a prejudice 
in favour of foreign talent prevailed as at present, 
and under its weight, fortified by the opinion of 
ages, the Italians had to make their first essay. 
We need not be surprised that church music had 
never attained its true object amidst all the 
triumphs of Josquin and his contemporaries and 
disciples, if we consult the ecclesiastical history 
of the day for the state of papal discipline and 
government. Foreign musicians of jovial tem- 
perament, much flattered and caressed, naturally 
fell into the laxity prevailing in high places, and 
if they were led to make their masses diverting 
and amusing rather than sacred, they probably 
did not want encouragement in their object. 
They understood counterpoint, but not its legiti- 
mate application to the services of religion ; they 
trifled with their art under a hundred vain forms 
and subtleties ; their music was without ex 
pression, and the words of the sacred office were 
seldom heard. It was an ancient custom to in- 
troduce popular songs into the church as the 
canto fermo of masses, covered by a fugued 
counterpoint. The Belgian and French com- 
posers delighted in this exercise, and the taste 
for it even reached the pontifical chapel during 
the time that Avignon was the seat of eccle- 
siastical government. But the custom degene- 
rated into a licentiousness scarcely credible. 
Historians relate, however, that the words of 
obscene and lascivious songs were sung to me- 
lodies by a part of the choir as a canto fermo — 
while others sang Kyrie Eleison, Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, or Credo, in counterpoint. This state of 
things seems to justify the strictures of Cardinal 
Caraffa, afterwards Paul IV., who, in a book that 
he published, observes, " The church is so mise- 
rably degenerate, that it seems rather the church 
of the devil than of Christ." 



The favourite air up to the time of Palestrina 
was IJ Homme armS, and the masses of which 
that tune has formed the groundwork are too 
numerous to be reckoned. Even Palestrina 
himself in his youth submitted to the prevailing 
taste, and produced one mass on the favourite 
theme, which he published in his first collection 
of music. These practices, however, received 
the censure of two councils — of Basle, and sub- 
sequently of the Council of Trent. Pope 
Pius IV., at the last sitting of the latter, Decem- 
ber, 1563, nominated the Cardinals Vitellozzi and 
Borromeo, in commission with eight of the chap- 
lain singers of the pontifical chapel, to regulate 
church music for the future, which it had already 
been proposed to reduce to the Gregorian plain 
chant. It was decided that no masses or motets 
on mixed words should be admitted, and that 
masses composed on profane themes should for 
ever be discarded. The words of the text were 
also to be heard, as indispensably requisite to 
devotional expression. In France, where they 
paid no attention to the Council of Trent, the old 
system was pursued, but not so at Rome. The 
commission of Cardinals and singers, still unable 
to come to an exact decision on church music, 
caDed in the aid of Palestrina for some model 
works which should reconcile " the Majesty of 
divine service with the present exigencies of the 
art." Inspired by a holy enthusiasm, Palestrina, 
it is said, produced three masses in six parts, 
which were performed in the presence of Car- 
dinal Vitellozzi, and esteemed among the wonders 
of human genius. The third, which excited the 
liveliest admiration, was afterwards published by 
Palestrina with the name of PopeMarcellus; and 
to this model of the true employment of sacred 
counterpoint is ascribed the merit of having 
saved church music from being reduced to the 
simple unisonous chant. 

Dramatic effects and surprises form a source 
of the liveliest interest in historical reading, and 
we are at all times glad to receive them when 
free from the intrusion of mistrust. But this 
story brings us to the fortieth year of Palestrina's 
fife, when his style was formed, and he could 
already refer to many models. Why a mass 
composed so long after the death of Pope Mar- 
cellus was yet called by his name, has never been 
satisfactorily ascertained. This pontiff occupied 
the chair little more than a month, but in this 
time may have shown the composer some kind- 
ness ; and he who had been a suitor to many 
Popes in succession for protection and encourage- 
ment to his art, had rarely occasion to be grate- 
ful for their efficient aid. But we must here re- 
trace our steps, and resume our narrative in due 

order. 

(To be continued.) 



